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We passed the artificial pond that the landlord had built
when I was a boy. What tales the peasants told of the
fish that the pomieshtchik had imported from foreign lands
end introduced into the pond, fish for feasts, for healing the
sick, for good luck ! Now the lake was a pool with a film
of slime on the surface and with swarms of insects dancing
gaily about in the sun. ... I said nothing, but my compa-
nion divined my disappointment of the sad change of the
once splendid estate, and he offered no apologies. He was
sorry, he said ; sorrier than I was or ever could be. But
what could anyone expect with a war and revolution sweep-
ing over the country, and the government as yet too poor
to rebuild the ruins ?

Presently we came to the loveliest spot on the Sovhos*
indeed one of the loveliest spots I had seen in any of the
scores of villages that I had visited. It was a grove, a
mixture of white birch, elm, oak, fir, spread gorgeously over
a rugged bit of land, a deep ravine and a gently sloping knoll
separated from each other by about an acre of circular
flatland. It was the only patch of woods left in the neigh-
bourhood and happily showed none of the ravages of war
or revolution. Once this grove was the private picnic-and-
driving-ground of the landlord. Now the road was no
longer in use and was overgrown with tall grass like a
meadow and flanked on either side by long rows of slender
evergreens, set close together as in a hedge. We followed
the road until we came to a narrow cinder path concealed
within the fold of two outbranching hedges, with the tops
of the bushes merging into one another so that the space
within was like a tunnel. Down the tunnel we went into
a sinking ravine and then found ourselves face to face with
a little chapel of red brick with a tin roof painted green and
capped by a faded gilt cross. In the rear it was sheltered
by a clump of overhanging trees. In thef old days this
chapel was the private place of worship of the landlord and
his family. A priest from a neighbouring village used to
come to conduct the services.

Now the chapel was a picture of desolation. The red
brick fence, once topped with, curved tiles, was gone \
and only the marks on the ground where it had rested
remained to tell of its presence there. Not a brick was
left. The doors, directly above which gleamed the